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TO OUR READERS. 





A REQUEST 


FROM THE BRITISH MINISTRY FOR INFORMATION RELATING TO THE CRIMINAL 
LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A REQUEST has been made to the Hon. Apport LAWRENCE, 
the American Minister, in London, for facts in relation to the 
Criminal Laws of the United States. Mr. Lawrence forwarded 
the request to Wiit1AM B. Catnovun, the late Secretary of the 
State of Massachusetts ; and, as we had many facilities for answer- 
ing many of the questions, they have been placed in our hands, 
and are as follows: — 


I. In how many of the States does Capital Punishment exist by law! 
and to what crimes is it attached? 


II. Has Capital Punishment always formed a part of the criminal code 
of such States? If not, when was it introduced? 


Ill. The number of persons in each of such States who have been exe- 
cuted during each of the three last years, and for what crimes? 


IV. The number of capital sentences which have been commuted during 
the same period, and the nature and duration of the commuted sentence ? 


V. The manner in which capital sentences are carried into effect ; the 
time allowed between sentence and execution ; the treatment of the crimi- 
nal during this interval, as to intercourse with friends, &c.t| Whether the 
execution is public, or in whose presence it is carried into effect, and under 
what regulations? 

VI. In which of the States does Capital Punishment not exist by law? 
Has it ever existed in such States? and, if so, when was it abolished? 


VII. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes for 
which Capital Punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially murder? 


VIII. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of 
these respective punishments on the highest class of offences? 


IX. In the States in which there is no Capital Punishment, are the 
paar for the higher class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 
ully carried out; or are commutations frequent? 


To facilitate the replies to these questions from the British 
Ministry, prison-keepers, judges, statesmen, clergymen, and others 
are respectfully invited, without reference to sect or party, to for- 
ward replies, reports, &c. ( post-paid) to this office, and they will 
be transmitted to London. CHARLES SPEAR. 
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EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES. 


‘[ revi John, he’s too honest.’ 

‘Ah, how so?’ 

‘Why, he has lost me many a good bargain, because he 
will insist on telling every thing he knows about the lot 
he’s selling.’ 

‘ That’s unlucky.’ 

‘Yes; now, when you are putting off your hay, you 
don’t feel yourself bound to tell just how it was cut and 
got in; whether or not you had a little sparkle of rain upon 
it, or whether the lot will run as well as the sample.’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘If you did, you wouldn’t get your price for it.’ 

Returning to our city in one of our eastern trains of cars, 
a few mornings since, after a night’s absence, we overheard 
two gentlemen on the seat behind us, delivering with great 
energy the dialogue commenced above. We felt under no 
obligation to put our fingers in our ears, and so we were 
favored with more of the same sort. 

‘ Now, continued the first speaker, ‘I tell John, when a 
customer is looking at a case of my boots, he isn’t obliged 
to dig up every pair in the box, and display to him every 
flaw in the leather, and every slip of the knife, and the 
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338 Employers and Employees. 


quality of the thread, and all that. If he wants to make a 
trade, he must put the best face on the article he can, and 
he may be sure the purchaser will make allowance enough 
for defects.’ 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘But I can’t make that boy understand the matter. It’s 
just so with all that family. It runs in the blood. His 
father before him had the same failing, or he might have 
been a rich man. John won’t tell any thing but what is 
exactly true about the boots, and he will tell all that ts 
true.’ 

‘ What do you keep him for?’ 

‘Well, I’ve thought a good many times I should get rid 
of him; but you see I can trust John myself: I don’t have 
to watch him in any thing between him and me. I always 
‘know what to depend upon where John is concerned. He’d 
cut off his right hand, I do verily believe, before he’d cheat 
me out of a mill. But I have to take care how I leave 
customers in his hands. When I am there, I attend to 
them myself; but, when Iam away, they find out a litile 
more of the art of boot-making than I care to have them 
know.’ 

‘That’s all nonsense. There’s no use in setting up for 
such special honesty. If everybody traded on such princi- 
ples, it would do. But if one man undertakes it alone, he'll 
go to the wall. The fact is, if we tell the worst about our 
goods, we actually misrepresent; for the purchaser will 
suppose all the while we are saying the best we can, and 
that the actual worst is very far beyond what we have ad- 
mitted. Oh! it won’t do at all’ 

‘Just what I’ve told John over and over.’ 

Honest John! brave John! heroic John! Our heart 
warmed towards this unknown, incorruptible one, that 
kept his integrity through such a fiery ordeal. God biess 
him and shield him, and deliver him out of the hands of 
the Philistines! 

And this is the way, we thought, that many an employer 
sets about corrupting the unprotected youth committed to 



































Employers and Employees. 339 


his care and training. - This is the sort of nurture under 
which many a youthful aspirant. for a business-career is 
indoctrinated in the mercantile virtues. These are the mo- 
dels and exemplars after which they are exhorted to pattern 
in their creed and their practice, if they would win golden 
fortunes. 

Would that we could blow a trumpet of warning for — 
parents and guardians in the country, who seek so earnestly 
places for their sons and wards in our mercantile houses of 
the city! Beware what snares you spread for their unwary 
feet. Find out the character of the men to whom you 
intrust the keeping of such precious interests. Be sure that 
they prize truth and honesty, not only when these traits 
subserve directly their own self-interest, but when they 
sometimes interfere with ‘a good bargain.’ Fortify, espe- 
cially, the hearts of those whom you send forth on such a 
perilous venture, with an inflexible and steady attachment 
to uprightness, which shall be proof against all threats and 
bribes, and then uphold and shield them on these slippery 
heights of temptation, by intercessions with Heaven. 

And, if we might also speak in the ear of such employers, 
we would say, If you must corrupt and defile your own 
souls with such a rotten system of morals in trade, why, do 
it if you will. Do it till you lose gradually the confidence 
of all who deal with you; do it till men become afraid and 
shy of you; do it till you gain notoriety for sharp practice ; 
do it till God’s providence, even in this life, demonstrates to 
your conviction the truth of the proverb, ‘ Honesty is the 
best policy.’ Do it, if you must; but don’t try your hand at 
defiling the ingenuous soul of some over-honest John, who 
will not lie for you by keeping back part of the truth. In 
mercy to him, send him away as soon as you detect his 
stubborn truthfulness, and fill his place, if it must be so, 
with some more accommodating and less scrupulous 
salesman. 

Many an employer has sins of the kind herein signalized 
to answer for, which are black with exceeding sinfulness, 


heavy on his head with the curses of lost souls, for whom 
VOL. IV. 29 
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340 The Wife. 


he was greatly responsible, and lifting their index-hand 
toward a retributive future, red with avenging wrath. 

It is laid upon the conscience of each employer, that he 
watch over the morals of his young men; that he not only 
refrain from every thing, in precept and practice, corrupting 
to their honor and honesty, but that he guard them by 
positive influences from going astray; that he understand 
the nature of the companionships they form ; that he inquire 
judiciously into the appropriation of their leisure-time ; that 
he seek their social improvement, by opening to them, if 
he can, the door of his own family circle; that he interests 
himself in their Sabbath habits; that he remember to whom 
he is accountable, before he detail one of them to do all 
the honors and cater for all the infamy of the city, for some 
visitor from abroad he hopes to secure as a customer. 

We hope that John is, ere this, out of the clutches of 
the boot-dealer; or, better still, that his unswerving probity 
and integrity, so eloquently rebuking the low morality of 
his master, have won him to the adoption of a better code 
of wareroom morals. — Congregationalist. 





THE WIFE. 


Beno.p, how fair of eye and mild of mien, 
Walks forth to marriage yonder gentle queen! 
What chaste sobriety whene’er she speaks, 
What glad content sits smiling on her cheeks, 
What plans of goodness in that bosom glow, 
What prudent care is throned upon her brow, . 
What tender truth in all she does or says, 
What pleasantness and peace in all her ways! 
For ever blooming on that cheerful face, 
Home’s best affections grow divine in grace ; 
Her eyes are rayed with love, serene and bright ; 
Charity wreaths her lips with smiles of light ; 

~ Her kindly voice hath music in its notes ; 
And Heaven’s own atmosphere around her floats! 
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THE MORALITY OF THE PRESS. 


Art the late banquet of the Typographical Society at New 
York, it was stated that no printers were found in the prisons. 
It was shown that the profession was more moral than most 
others. We give the statement as we find it: — 


‘The third regular toast was, 


‘ The Press — The bulwark of the Representative System: the best evi- 
dence of its necessity to freedom is the constant effort of tyrants to suppress it. 


‘To this toast, Mr. Bigelow, of the ‘‘ Evening Post,” responded. 
He said that he esteemed it an honor, at all times, to appear as 
the representative of the Press. He esteemed it the more when 
he enjoyed it by an invitation of the Society of Printers. ‘One 
reason why he would make that distinction, he would state: 
Six or seven years ago he had the honor of being appointed 
Inspector of State Prison at Sing Sing. It lay in the line of his 
duty to observe the antecedents and peculiarities of that institu- 
tion. He found there some nine hundred persons, of every 
nation, of both sexes, of every color, of all ages, except the very 
young, who were exempt from prison penalty; he found repre- 
sentatives of every grade of depravity, and every denomination 
of crime, and representatives of every imaginable business, art, 
and calling in life, —save one. And that calling was the art of 
Printing. {Loud applause. | 

‘There was not in that institution, during the three years he was 
connected with it, nor had there been for a quarter of a century, 
consigned to its marble jaws a single setter of types. There 
were carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, accountants, brokers, doc- 
ters — [laughter }],— yes, Mr. President, doctors; and if I may 
add to your surprise, perhaps to your regret to learn, that they 
were not homeopathic doctors either [‘ More the pity,’ said Dr. 
Francis |; and yet there was not a printer among them. There 
were lawyers there; and he said it with mortification, that one 
member of that profession was now there, paying the penalty of 
a crime for which he had not the poor apology of poverty. And 
there was also there a clergyman; but there was not, nor never 
had been, a printer. There was something in the fact worth 
considering. By the toast, a compliment is paid the Press as the 
bulwark of the representative system. Time would not allow 
him to speak of it as he could wish. He was forced to conclude 
by simply proposing — The memory of that calling which is un- 
represented in the State Prison.’ 














Tue following touching and beautiful lines were copied by a little girl, 
too young to write a fair running hand, and placed in our hands by a lady- 





friend for publication. The manuscript is neatly penned in Roman letters. 
The simplicity and pathos which marks this production will commend it to 
the especial favor of children, — many of whom, by the way, are intuitive 
judges of good poetry. The author is, we believe, Richard Coe. 


THE CHILD’S GOOD NIGHT. 


‘Goon night, dear mamma!’ a little girl said, 
‘I’m going to sleep in my nice trundle-bed ; 
Good night, dear papa! little brother and sis!’ 
And to each one the innocent gave a sweet kiss. 
‘ Good night, little darling!’ her fond mother said ; 





‘ But remember, before you lie down in your bed, ) 
With a heart full of love, and a tone soft and mild, 5 
To breathe a short prayer to Heaven, sweet child.’ 


‘Oh! yes, dear mamma!’ said the child with a nod, 
‘TI love, oh! I love to say ‘‘ Good night ”’ to God.’ 


Kneeling down, ‘ My dear Father in Heaven,’ she said, 
‘I thank Thee for giving me this nice little bed ; 

For, though mamma told me she bought it for me, 

She tells that every thing good comes from Thee. ) 
I thank Thee for keeping me safe through the day ; | 
I thank Thee for teaching me, too, how to pray.’ 

Then bending her sweet little head with a nod, 

‘Good night! my dear Father, my Maker and God ; 

Should I never again on the earth ope mine eyes, 

I pray Thee to give me a home in the skies!’ 





"Twas an exquisite sight as she meekly knelt there, 

With her eyes raised to Heaven, her hands clasped in prayer ; 
And I thought of the time when the Saviour, in love, 

Said, ‘ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven above ;’ 

And I inwardly prayed that my own heart, the while, 

Might be cleansed of its bitterness, freed from its guile. 

Then she crept into bed, that beautiful child, 

And was soon lost in slumber so calm and so mild 

That we listened in vain for the sound of her breath, 

As she lay in the arms of the emblem of death. 
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STORY OF GASPAR MENDEZ. 


BY CATHERINE CROWE. 


Tue extraordinary motives under which people occa- 
sionally act, and the strange things they do under the 
influence of these motives, frequently so far transcend 
the bounds of probability, that we romance-writers, with 
the wholesome fear of the critics before our eyes, would 
not dare to venture on them. Only the other day, we read 
in the newspapers that a Frenchman who had been guilty 
of embezzlement, and was afraid of being found out, went 
into a theatre in Lyons, and stabbed a young woman 
whom he had never seen before in his life, in order that he 
might die by the hands of the executioner, and so escape 
the inconvenience of rushing into the other world without 
having time to make his peace with Heaven. He desired 
death as a refuge from the anguish of mind he was suffer- 
ing; but, instead of killing himself, he killed somebody 
else, because the law would allow him leisure for repent- 
ance before it inflicted the penalty of his crime. 

It will be said the man was mad—I suppose he was; 
and so is everybody, whilst under the influence of an 
absorbing passion, whether the mania be love, jealousy, 
fanaticism, or revenge. The following tale will illustrate 
one phase of such a madness. 

In the year 1789, there resided in Italy, not far from 
Aquila in the Abruzzo, a man called Gaspar Mendez. He 
appears to have been a Spaniard, if not actually by birth, 
at least by descent, and to have possessed a small estate, 
which he rendered valuable by pasturing cattle. Not far 
from where he resided, there lived with her parents a re- 
markably handsome girl, of the name of Bianca Venoni; 
and on this fair damsel Mendez fixed his affections. As he 
was by many degrees the best match about the neighbor- 
hood, he never doubted that his addresses would be re- 


ceived with a warm welcome; and, intoxicated with this 
VOL. IV. 29* 
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security, he seems to have made his advances so abruptly, 
that the girl felt herself entitled to give him an equally 
abrupt refusal. To aggravate his mortification, he disco- 
vered that a young man, called Giuseppe Ripa, had been a 
secret witness to the rejection, which took place in an 
orchard; and, as he walked away with rage in his heart, he 
heard echoing behind him the merry laugh of the two 
thoughtless young people. Proud and revengeful by nature, 
this affront seems to have rankled dreadfully in the mind of 
Gaspar; although, in accordance with that pride, he en- 
deavored to conceal his feelings under a show of indifference. 
Those who knew the parties well, however, were not de- 
ceived; and when, after an interval, it was discovered that 
Giuseppe himself was the favored lover of Bianca, the 
enmity, though not more open, became more intense than 
ever. 

In the meantime, old Venoni, Bianca’s father, had be- 
come aware of the fine match his daughter had missed, and 
was extremely angry about it; more particularly as he was 
poor, and would have been very much pleased to have a 
rich son-in-law. Nor was he disposed to relinquish the 
chance so easily. After first trying his influence on Bianca, 
upon whom he expended a great deal of persuasion and 
cajolery in vain, he went so far as to call upon Gaspar, 
apologizing for his daughter’s ignorance and folly in refus- 
ing so desirable a proposal, and expressing a hope that 
Mendez would not relinquish the pursuit, but try his for- 
tune again; when he hoped to have brought her to a better 
state of mind. 

Gaspar received the old man with civility, but answered 
coldly, that any further advances on his own part were out 
of the question, unless he had reason to believe the young 
lady was inclined to retract her refusal; in which case he 
should be happy to wait upon her. With this response, 
Venoni returned to make another attack upon his daugh- 
ter, whom, however, fortified by her strong attachment to 
Ripa, he found quite immovabie; and there for several 
months the affair seems to have rested, till the old man, 
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Story of Gaspar Mendez. 340 


urged by the embarrassment of his circumstances, renewed 
the persecution, coupling it with certain calumnies against 
Giuseppe, founded on the accidental loss of a sum of 
money which had been entrusted to him by a friend, who 
wanted it conveyed to a neighboring village, whither the 
young man had occasion to go. This loss, which seems to 
have arisen out of some youthful imprudence, appears 
to have occasioned Ripa a great deal of distress; and he 
not only did his utmost to repair it by giving up every thing 
he had, which was indeed very little, but he also engaged 
to pay regularly a portion of his weekly earnings till the 
whole sum was replaced. 

His behaviour, in short, was so satisfactory, that the per- 
son to whom the money had belonged does not seem to 
have borne him any ill-will on the subject; but Venoni 
took advantage of the circumstance to fling aspersions on 
the young man’s character, whilst it strengthened his argu- 
ment against the connection with his daughter; for how 
was Giuseppe to maintain a wife and family with this mill- 
stone of debt round his neck? Bianca, however, continued 
faithful to her lover, and for some time nothing happened 
to advance the suit of either party. In that interval, a sis- 
ter of Gaspar’s had married a man called Alessandro Malfi, 
who, being a friend of Giuseppe’s, endeavored to bring 
about a reconciliation betwixt the rivals, or rather to pro- 
duce a more cordial feeling, for there had never been a 
quarrel ; and, as far as Ripa was concerned, as he had no 
cause for jealousy, there was no reason why he should bear 
ill-will to the unsuccessful candidate. With Gaspar it was 
different: he hated Ripa; but, as it hurt his pride that this 
enmity to one whom he considered so far beneath him 
should be known, he made no open demonstration of dis- 
like; and, when Malfi expressed a wish to invite his friend 
to supper, hoping that Mendez would not refuse to meet 
him, the Spaniard made no objection whatever. ‘Why 
not?’ he said: ‘he knew of no reason why he should not 


meet Giuseppe Ripa, or any other person his brother-in-law 
chose to invite.’ 
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Accordingly, the party was made; and, on the night ap- 
pointed, Giuseppe, after a private interview in the orchard 
with his mistress, started for Malfi’s house, which was 
situated about three miles off, in the same direction as Gas- 
par’s, which, indeed, he had to pass; on which account he 
deferred his departure to a later hour than he otherwise 
would have done, wishing not to come in contact with his 
rival till they met under Malfi’s roof. Mendez had a ser- 
vant called Antonio Guerra, who worked on his farm, and 
who appears to have been much in his confidence ; and, just 
as Ripa passed the Spaniard’s door, he met Guerra coming 
in an opposite direction, and asked him if Mendez had gone 
to the supper yet; to which Guerra answered, that he sup- 
posed he had, but he did not know. Guerra then took a 
key out of his pocket, and, unlocking the door, entered the 
house, whilst Ripa walked on. 

In the meanwhile, the little party had assembled in 
Malfi’s parlor, all but the two principal personages, Gaspar 
and Giuseppe; and, as time advanced without their ap- 
pearing, some jests were passed amongst the men present, 
who wished they might not have fallen foul of each other 
on the way. At length, however, Ripa arrived, and the first 
question that was put to him was,‘ What had he done with 
his rival?’ which he answered by inquiring if the Spaniard 
was not come. But, although he endeavored to appear 
unconcerned, there was a tremor in his voice and a confu- 
sion of manner that excited general observation. He made 
violent eflorts, however, to appear at his ease, but these 
efforts were too manifest to be successful; whilst the con- 
tinued absence of Mendez became so unaccountable, that a 
cloud seems to have settled on the spirits of the company, 
which made the expected festivity pass very heavily off. 

‘Where could Mendez be? What could have detained 
him? It was to be hoped no harm had happened to him!’ 
Such was the burden of the conversation, till— when at 
about an hour before midnight the party broke up — Ales- 
sandro Malfi said, that, to allay the anxiety of his wife, who 
was getting extremely alarmed about her brother, he would 
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walk as far as Forni—which was the name of Gaspar’s 
farm — to inquire what had become of him. 

As Ripa’s way lay in the same direction, they naturally 
started together; and, after what appears to have been a 
very silent walk, — for the spirits of Giuseppe were so de- 
pressed that the other found it impossible to draw him into 
conversation, — they reached Forni, when, having rung the 
bell, they were presently answered by Antonio Guerra, who 
put his head out of an upper window to inquire who they 
were, and what they wanted. 

‘It is I, Alessandro Malfi. I want to know where your 
master is, and why he has not been to my house this even- 
ing as he promised.’ 

‘I thought he was there,’ said Antonio; ‘he set off from 
here to go soon after seven o’clock.’ 

‘That is most extraordinary!’ returned Malfi; ‘what in 
the world can have become of him?’ 

‘It is very strange, certainly, answered the servant; ‘he 
has never come home; and, when you rang, I thought it 
was he returned from the party.’ 

As there was no more to be learned, the two friends now 
parted; Malfi expressing considerable surprise and some 
uneasiness at the non-appearance of his brother-in-law, 
whilst of Giuseppe we hear nothing more till the following 
afternoon, when, whilst at work in his vineyard, he was ac- 
costed by two officers of justice from Aquila; and he found 
himself arrested, under an accusation of having waylaid 
Mendez in a mountain-pass on the preceding evening, and 
wounded him, with the design of taking his life. 

The first words Ripa uttered on hearing this impeach- 
ment — words that, like all the rest of his behavior, told 
dreadfully against him — were, ‘ Isn’t he dead, then ?’ 

‘No thanks to you that he’s not,’ replied the officer; ‘ but 
he’s alive, and likely to recover to give evidence against his 
assassin.’ 

‘ Dio!’ cried Giuseppe, ‘I wish I'd known he wasn’t 
dead!’ 

‘You confess, then, that you wounded him with the in- 
tent to kill?’ 
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‘No, answered Ripa; ‘I confess no such thing. As I 
was going through the pass last night, I observed a man’s 
hat lying a little off the road; and, on lifting it, I saw it be- 
longed to Senor Mendez. Whilst I was wondering how it 
came there without the owner, and was looking about for 
him, I spied him lying behind a boulder. At first, I thought 
he was asleep; but, on looking again, I saw he didn’t lie 
like a sleeping man, and I concluded he was dead. Had it 
been any one but he, I should have lifted him up; but, 
it being very well known that we were no friends, I own I 
was afraid to do so. I thought it better not to meddle with 
him at all. However, if he is alive, as you say, perhaps he 
can tell himself who wounded him.’ 

‘To be sure he can,’ returned the officer; ‘he says it’s 
you.’ 

‘ Perduto son’ io! — Then I am lost!’ exclaimed Ripa; 
who, on being brought before the authorities, persisted in 
the same story; adding, that, so far from seeking Mendez, 
he had particularly wished to avoid him, and that that was 
the reason he had started so late; for he had been warned 
that the Spaniard was his enemy, and he apprehended that, 
if they met alone, some collision might ensue. 

Ii appeared, however, that he had consumed much more 
time on the road than could be fairly accounted for; for 
two or three people had met him on the way before he 
reached Forni; and then Antonio Guerra could speak as 
to the exact hour of his passing. This discrepancy he at- 
tempted to explain by saying, that, after seeing Mendez on 
the ground, dead, as he believed, he had been so agitated 
and alarmed, that he did not like to present himself at Mal- 
fi’s house, lest he should excite observation. He had also 
spent some time in deliberating whether or not he should 
mention what he had seen; and he had made up his mind 
to do so on his arrival, but was deterred by everybody’s 
asking him, when he entered the room, what he had done 
with Mendez,—a question that seemed to imply a suspi- 
cion against himself. 

This tale, of course, was not believed; indeed, his whole 
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demeanor on the night in question tended strongly to his 
condemnation; added to which, Malfi, who had been his 
friend, testified that not only had Ripa betrayed all the con- 
fusion of guilt during the walk from his house to Forni, 
but that, having hold of his arm, he had distinctly felt him 
tremble as they passed the spot where Mendez was subse- 
quently discovered. 

With regard to Mendez himself, it appeared that, when 
found, he was in a state of insensibility, and he was still 
too week to give evidence to enter into any particulars; 
but when, under proper remedies, he had recovered his 
senses, Faustina Malfi, his sister, — to whose house he had 
been carried,— asked him if Giuseppe Ripa was not the 
assassin; and he answered in the affirmative. 

Giuseppe was thrown into prison to await his trial; and 
having public opinion, as well as that of the authorities, 
against him, he was universally considered a dead man. 
The only person that adhered to him was Bianca, who 
visited him in the jail, and refused to believe him guilty. 
But, if he was innocent, who was the criminal? It ap- 
peared afterwards that Ripa himself had his own suspicions 
on that subject; but, as they were founded only on two 
slight indications, he felt it was useless to advance them. 

In the meantime Gaspar Mendez was slowly recovering 
the injuries he had received, and was of course expected to 
give a more explanatory account of what had happened to 
him after he left Forni on his way to Alessandro Malfi’s. 
That he had been robbed as well as wounded was already 
known; his brother and sister having found his pockets 
empty, and his watch gone. ‘The explanation he could 
give, however, proved to be very scanty. Indeed, he 
seemed to know very little about the matter; but he still 
adhered to his first assertion, that Ripa was the assassin. 
With regard to the money he had lost, there was neces- 
sarily less mystery, since it consisted of a sum that he was 
carrying to his sister, and was indeed her property; being 
the half-share of some rents which he had received on that 
morning, the produce of two houses in the town of Aquila 
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which had been bequeathed to them conjointly by their 
mother. ‘The money was in a canvas bag; and the other 
half, which belonged to himself, he had left locked in his 
strong box at home, where, on searching for it, it was 
found. As Ripa was known to be poor, and very much 
straitened by his endeavors to make good the sum he had 
lost, that he should add robbery to assassination was not 
to be wondered at. On the contrary, it strengthened the 
conviction of his guilt, by supplying an additional motive 
for the crime. 

The injuries having been severe, it was some time before 
Mendez recovered sufficiently to return home; and, when 
he was well enough to move, instead of going to Forni, he 
discharged his servant Antonio Guerra, and went himself 
to Florence, where he remained several months. 

All this time Giuseppe Ripa was in prison, condemned 
to die, but not executed; because, after his trial and sen- 
tence, a letter had been received by the chief person in 
authority, warning him against shedding the blood of the 
innocent. ‘Senor Mendez is mistaken,’ the letter said; ‘he 
did not see the assassin, who attacked him from behind, and 
Giuseppe Ripa is not guilty.’ 

This judge, whose name was Marino, appears to have 
been a just man, and to have felt some dissatisfaction with 
the evidence against Ripa; inasmuch as Mendez, who, 
when first questioned, had spoken confidently as to his 
identity, had since faltered when he came to give his evi- 
dence in public, and seemed unable to afford any positive 
testimony on the subject. The presumption against the 
prisoner, without the evidence of the Spaniard, was con- 
sidered by the other judges strong enough to convict him; 
but Marino had objected, that, since the attack was made 
by daylight, —for it was in the summer, and the evenings 
were quite light,— it seemed extraordinary that Mendez 
could give no more certain indications of his assailant. 

Added to this, although every means had been used to ob- 
tain a confession,—such means as are permitted on the 
continent, but illegal in this country, — Giuseppe persisted 
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in his innocence. Moreover, as no money had been found 
about him, and Faustina Malfi was exceedingly desirous 
of recovering what had been lost, she exerted herself to ob- 
tain mercy to at least the extent, that hopes of a commu- 
tation of his sentence should be held out to the prisoner, 
provided he would reveal where he had concealed the bag- 
ful of silver he had taken from her brother. But in vain. 
Ripa was either guiltless or obstinate; for nothing could be 
extracted from him but repeated declarations of his inno- 
cence. 

In the meantime, Bianca had been undergoing a terrible 
persecution from her father on the subject of Mendez, who 
had returned from Florence, and taken up his abode as for- 
merly at Forni. Her former lover was a condemned man, 
and altogether hors de combat; she might regret him as she 
would, and lament his fate to her heart’s content, but he 
could never be her husband; and there was the Spaniard, 
rich and ready; whilst the increasing age and poverty of 
her parent rendered a good match of the greatest impor- 
tance. In short, under the circumstances of the case, it was 
urged upon her on all hands, that she was bound both by 
her duty to her father, and to evince her abhorrence of 
Ripa’s crime, — which otherwise it might be supposed she 
had instigated, — to marry Mendez without delay. 

Persuaded of Giuseppe’s innocence, and half believing 
that the accusation was prompted by jealousy, it may be 
imagined how unwelcome these importunities were, and for 
a considerable time she resisted them: indeed, she seems 
only to have been overcome at last by aruse. A rumor 
being set afloat that the day was about to be appointed for 
Ripa’s execution, a hint was thrown out that it lay in her 
power to save his life: she had only to become the wife of 
Mendez, and her lover’s sentence should be commuted from 
death to banishment. This last argument prevailed; and 
poor Bianca, with a heavy heart, consented to become the 
mistress of Forni. ‘The Malfis, however, do not seem to 
have been amongst those who desired the match; and it 


would appear that they even made some attempts to pre- 
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vent its taking place, by circulating a report that she had 
been privy to the assault and robbery. Perhaps they 
hoped, if Gaspar remained unmarried, to inherit his pro- 
perty themselves; but, however that may be, their opposi- 
tion was of no avail, and an early period was fixed for the 
wedding. 

The year had now come round to the summer season 
again; and it happened, by mere accident, that the day ap- 
pointed for the marriage was the anniversary of that on 
which Mendez had been robbed and wounded. Nobody, 
however, appears to have thought of this coincidence, till 
Mendez himself, observing the day of the month, requested 
that the ceremony might be postponed till the day after; 
‘ Because, said he, ‘I have business which will take me to 
Aquila on the 7th, so the marriage had better take place on 
the 8th.’ And thus it was arranged. 

This alteration was made about ten days before the ap- 
pointed period; and nothing seems to have occurred in the 
interval worth recording, except that, as the hour of sacrifice 
drew near, the unwillingness of the victim became more 
evident. We must conclude, however, that Mendez, whose 
object in marrying her appears to have been fully as much 
the soothing of his pride as the gratification of his love, was 
not influenced by her disinclination; for, when he started 
for Aquila on the 7th, every preparation had been made for 
the wedding on the following day. 

The object of his journey was to receive the rents before 
named, which became due at this period, and also to pur- 
chase a wedding-present for his bride. On this occasion, 
Alessandro Malfi was to have accompanied him ; but, when 
Mendez stopped at his door to inquire if he was ready, 
Malfi came down stairs half dressed, saying that he had 
been up all night with his wife, who was ill; and that, as 
she had now fallen asleep, he was going to lie down him- 
self, and try to get a little rest. This occurred early in the 
morning ; and Mendez rode on, saying that he should call, 
as he came back in the evening, to inquire how his sister 
was. Upon this, Malfi went to bed, where he remained 
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some hours, — indeed, till he received a message from his 
wife, begging him to go to her. When he entered the 
room, the first question she asked was whether Gaspar was 
gone to Aquila; and, on being told that he was, she said 
she was very sorry for it, for that she had dreamed she saw 
a man with a mask lying in wait to rob him. 

‘I saw the man as distinctly as possible, she said; ‘ but 
I could not see his face for the mask; and I saw the place, 
so that I’m sure, if I were taken there, I should recognize it’ 

Her husband told her not to mind her dreams, and that 
this one was doubtless suggested by the circumstance 
that had occurred the year before. ‘ But, said he, ‘ Ripa is 
safely locked up in jail now, and there’s no danger.’ 

Nevertheless, the dream appears to have made so deep 
an impression on the sick woman’s fancy, that she never 
let her husband rest till he promised to go with his own 
farm-servant to meet her brother,—a compliance which 
was at length won from him, by her saying that she had 
seen the man crouching behind a low wall that surrounded 
a half-built ‘church ; ‘ and close by,’ she added, ‘ there was a 
direction-post with something written on it, but I could not 
read what it was.’ 

Now it happened that on the horse-road to Aquila, which 
Faustina herself had never travelled, there was exactly such 
a spot as that she described. Malfi knew it well. Struck 
by the circumstance, he desired to have his dinner imme- 
diately ; and then, accompanied by his hind, he set off to 
meet Gaspar. 

In the meanwhile, the Spaniard had got his money, and 
made his purchases in good time, not wishing to be late on 
the road, so that they had scarcely got a mile beyond the 
church when they met him; and, in answer to his inquiries 
what had brought them there, Malfi related his wife’s 
dream, adding that he might have spared himself the ride, 
for he had looked over the wall, and saw nobody there. ‘I 
told her it was nonsense,’ he said, ‘whilst we know your 
enemy’s under such good keeping at Aquila; but she 
wouldn’t be satisfied till I came.’ 
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Mendez, however, appeared exceedingly struck with the 
dream, inquired the particulars more in detail, and asked if 
they were sure there was nobody concealed in the place 
Faustina indicated. Malfi answered that he did not alight; 
but he looked over the wall, and saw nobody. During the 
course of this conversation, they had turned their horses’ 
heads, and were riding back towards the church, Malfi talk- 
ing about Ripa’s affair, remarking on the impropriety of 
deferring his execution so long; Mendez more than usually 
silent and serious, and the servant riding beside them, when, 
as they approached the spot, they saw coming towards 
them on foot a man, whom they all three recognized as An- 
tonio Guerra, the Spaniard’s late servant. As this person 
was supposed to have gone to another part of the country 
after quitting Gaspar’s service, Malfi expressed some sur- 
prise at seeing him; whilst Mendez turned very pale, mak- 
ing at the same time some exclamation that attracted the 
attention of his brother-in-law, who, however, drew up his 
horse to ask Guerra what had brought him back, and if he 
was out of a situation; adding that a neighbor of his, whom 
he named, was in want of a servant. Guerra, who looked 
poorly dressed, and by no means in such good case as for- 
merly, answered that he should be very glad if Malfi would 
recommend him. 

‘ You had better turn about, then, and come on with us,’ 
said Malfi, as he rode forward. During this conversation, 
Mendez had sat by, saying nothing; and, if he was grave 
and silent before, he was still more so now, insomuch that 
his behaviour drew the attention of his brother-in-law, who 
asked him if there was any thing wrong with him. 

‘Surely it’s not Faustina’s dream you are thinking of?’ 
he said; adding, ‘that the meeting with Guerra had put it 
out of his head, or he would have examined the place more 
narrowly.’ 

Mendez entered into no explanation; and as the servant, 
who was acquainted with Guerra, took him up behind him, 
they all arrived at their journey’s end nearly together: 
Mendez, instead of proceeding homewards, turning off with 
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the others to Malfi’s house, where the first thing he did 
after his arrival was to visit his sister, whom he found bet- 
ter; whilst she, on the contrary, was struck with the pallor 
of his features and the agitation of his manner,—a dis- 
order which, like her husband, she attributed to the shock 
of her dream, acting upon a mind prepared by the affair of 
the preceding year to take alarm. In order to remove the 
impression, she laughed at the fright she had been in; but 
it was evident he could not share her merriment, and he 
quickly left her, saying he had a message to send to Rocca, 
which was the village where Bianca and her father resided, 
and that he must go below and write a note, which he did, 
giving it to Malfi’s servant to take. 

It appeared afterwards, that this man, having other work 
in hand, gave the note to Guerra, who willingly undertook 
the commission, and who, to satisfy his own curiosity, 
broke the seal on the way, and possessed himself of its con- 
tents before he delivered it. ‘These were, however, only a 
request that Bianca and her father would come over to 
Malfi’s house that evening, and bring the notary of the vil- 
lage with them; he (Mendez) being too tired to go to Rocca 
to sign the contract, as had been arranged. 

It being between six and seven o’clock when this dispatch 
arrived, Bianca, who was very little inclined to sign the 
contract at all, objected to going; but, her father insisting 
on her compliance, they set off in company with Guerra and 
the notary, who, according to appointment, was already in 
waiting. ‘They had nearly three miles to go; and, as Ve- 
noni had no horse, the notary gave Bianca a seat on his, 
and the old man rode double with Guerra. 

When they arrived, Mendez was standing at the door, 
waiting for them, accompanied by Malfi, his servant, a 
priest, and two or three other persons of the neighborhood ; 
some of whom advanced to assist Bianca and her father to 
alight, whilst the others surrounded Guerra as he set his 
foot on the ground, pinioning his arms, and plunging their 
hands into his pockets, from whence they drew two small 


pistols and a black mask, such as was worn at the carni- 
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vals; besides these weapons, he carried a stiletto in his 
bosom. 

Whilst the last comers were gaping with amazement at 
this unexpected scene, the new-made prisoner was led away 
to a place of security; and the company proceeded into the 
house, where the notary produced the contract and laid it 
on the table, inquiring at the same time what Guerra had 
done to be so treated. 

Then Mendez rose, and, taking hold of the contract, he 
tore it in two, and flung it on the ground; at which sight 
Venoni started up with a cry, or rather a howl, —an ex- 
pression of rage and disappointment truly Italian, and of 
which no Englishman who has not heard it can have an 
idea. 

‘ Peccato! I have sinned!’ said the Spaniard haughtily ; 
‘but I have made my confession to the padre; and why I 
have torn that paper, my brother-in-law, Alessandro, will 
presently tell you.’ He then offered his hand to Bianca, 
who, no less pleased than astonished to see the contract 
destroyed, willingly responded to this token of good-will 
by giving him hers, which he kissed, asking her pardon for 
any pain he had occasioned her; after which, bowing to the 
company, he quitted the room, mounted his horse, and rode 
off to Forni. 

When the sound of the animal’s feet had died away, and 
the parties concerned were sufficiently composed to listen 
to him, Malfi proceeded to make the communication he had 
been charged with; whereby it appeared that Ripa had been 
unjustly accused, and that Antonio Guerra was the real 
criminal. Mendez knew this very well, and would not have 
thought of accusing his rival, had not his brother and sister, 
and indeed everybody else, assumed Ripa’s guilt as an un- 
questionable fact. The temptation was too strong for him; 
and, after he had once admitted it, pride would not allow 
him to retract. At the same time he declared that he 
would never have permitted the execution to take place; 
and that, after the marriage with Bianca, he intended to 
procure the innocent man’s liberation, on the condition of 
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his quitting that part of the country. Of course, it was he 
who wrote the letter to Marino; and he had used the precau- 
tion of placing a sealed packet, containing a confession of 
the truth, in the hands of a notary at Aquila, with strict 
directions to deliver it to Ripa, if the authorities should ap- 
pear disposed to carry his sentence into execution. 

He had nevertheless suffered considerable qualms of con- 
science about the whole affair; and, the moment he saw 
Guerra on the road that night, he felt certain that he had 
come with the intention of waylaying him as before, — the 
man being well aware that it was on that day he usually 
received his rents. He perceived that he should never be 
safe as long as this villain was free, and that he must either 
henceforth live in continual terror of assassination, or con- 
front the mortification of a confession whilst the fellow was 
in his power. 

With respect to Guerra himself, he made but feeble 
resistance when he was seized. He had, in the first in- 
stance, left Mendez for dead; and he would have imme- 
diately fled when he heard he was alive, had not the news 
been accompanied with the further information that the 
Spaniard had pointed out Ripa as his assailant. He was 
exceedingly surprised ; for he could scarcely believe that he 
had not been recognized. Nevertheless, it was possible ; 
and, whether it were so or not, he did not doubt that what 
Mendez had once asserted, he would adhere to. On receiv- 
ing his dismissal, he had gone to some distance from the 
scene of his crime; but having, whilst the money lasted, 
acquired habits of idleness and dissipation that could not 
be maintained without a further supply, these necessities 
had provoked this last enterprise. 

He had really been concealed behind the wall when Malfi 
and his servant passed; but concluding that they were 
going to meet Mendez, and that his scheme was defeated, 
he had thought it both useless and dangerous to remain, 
and was intending to make off in another direction, when 
their sudden return surprised him. 

A few hours more saw Antonio Guerra in Giuseppe 
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Ripa’s cell; and, whilst the first paid the penalty of his 
crimes, the latter was rewarded for his sufferings by the 
hand of Bianca, to whom the Spaniard gave a small mar- 
riage-portion before finally quitting the country, which he 
did immediately after Antonio’s trial. 

Ripa said he had always had a strong persuasion that 
Guerra was the real criminal from two circumstances: the 
first was the hurried manner in which he was walking on 
the evening he met him at the gate of Forni, and some 
strange expression of countenance which he had afterwards 
recalled. The second was his answering them from the 
window, when he and Malfi went to inquire for Mendez. If 
he thought it was his master, as he said, why had he not 
come down at once to admit him ? 

It is remarkable that the enmity of the Spaniard was not 
directed against the man that had aimed at his life, but 
against him who had wounded his pride.— Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal. 





Harvarp CoLtLece. — From the catalogue of the officers and 
students of Harvard College for the academical year 1851-2, we 
learn that the whole number of students connected with the insti- 
tution is 631. They are classed as follows: Theological students, 
27; law students, 108; students attending medical lectures, 116; 
scientific students, 69; resident graduates, 7; seniors, 81 ; 
juniors, 85; sophomores, 71; freshmen, 67. The number of 
books in the libraries of the University is stated as follows: 
Public library, about 60,000; medical library, 12,000; law 
library, 14,000; theological library, 3,000; society libraries of 
the students, 12,000: total, about 90,200 volumes. 





How great and self-sufficient a thing virtue is! It needs no 
credit from abroad, no countenance from the multitude. Were 
there but one virtuous man in the world, he would hold up his 
head with confidence and honor; he would shame the world, and 
not the world him. 
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THE FATHER IS COMING. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Tue clock is on the stroke of six, 
The father’s work is done ; 
Sweep up the hearth and mend the fire, 
And put the kettle on! 
The wild night-wind is blowing cold, 
Tis dreary crossing o’er the wold. 


He’s crossing o’er the wold apace, 
He’s stronger than the storm ; 

He does not feel the cold, not he, 
His heart it is so warm! 

For father’s heart is stout and true 

As ever human bosom knew! 


Stay, do not close the shutters, child ; 
For far along the lane, 
The little window looks, and he 
Can see it shining plain : 
I’ve heard him say he loves to mark 
The cheerful fire-light through the dark. 


And we'll do all that father likes, 
His wishes are so few : 

Would they were more, that every hour 
Some wish of his I knew! 

I’m sure it makes a happy day, 

When I can please him any way! 


I know he’s coming by this sign, 
That baby’s almost wild ; 

See how he laughs and crows and stares! 
Heaven bless the merry child! 

His father’s self in face and limb, 

And father’s heart is strong in him! 


Hark! hark! I hear his footsteps now, — 
He’s through the garden gate ; 
Run, little Bess, and ope the door, 
And do not let him wait ! 
Shout, baby, shout, and clap thy hands, 
For father on the threshold stands. 











THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN 
RHODE ISLAND. 


In the course of the last winter, we received, with great 
pleasure, the Report of the Committee on Education, in 
the Senate of Rhode Island, upon the subject of Capital 
Punishment, accompanied by the form of an act for its 
entire abolition. With very great pleasure we received it, 
and with happy promise in the auspices of success; for 
how should a Legislative body have shown so fine a dis- 
crimination, in the reference of petitions for the abolition 
of Capital Punishment to the Commitrese on Epvucation, 
without a foregone conclusion in a majority against it, and 
that upon a very high ground? Here, at last, we felt, is a 
body of Legislators who rightly conceive of the punishment 
of death in human laws as an institution of public instruc- 
tion, a seminary of educational influences; and so the 
petitions against it belong to the function of a Committee 
on Education, and must go there for consideration and 
report. Let us hear what our grave associates, whom we 
have selected to consider and report upon the subjects of 
public instruction, have to say about the act of killing men 
as a sanction of law, from the point of view at which they 
are accustomed to look at things. 

It was a very fine judgment, thus to have referred the 
subject, and prophetic of the event. The interests of educa- 
tion will permit no corrupting public examples. The State 
must no longer uphold its principle of extreme violence in 
the law, nor give its periodic illustrations of murder, lest 
thereby it should educate the citizen into the spirit out of 
which crimes of violence spring. When a Committee on 
Education sit to consider the gallows, its claims are soon 
settled and adjudged. Begone then for ever, corrupter of 
youth! desecrater of God’s image! profane pretender to 
the guardianship of our human life! All thy lessons are 
lessons of violence; all thy results are evil: Cain thou art, 
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and nothing but Cain can come of thee. Go back into 
night, with the rack, and the stake, and the gibbet, thy 
kindred, — children of a family accursed! From the guar- 
dians of the interests of youth, this must be the sentence. 

The Committee recommended the entire abolition of the 
punishment of death, and the substitution therefor of im- 
prisonment for life, the convict not to be pardoned but by a 
concurrent vote of three-fourths of all the members elected 
to each House of the General Assembly; and the bill, as 
recommended by the Committee, passed both Houses with- 
out amendment, it is believed: the Senate by a vote of 
seventeen yeas to thirteen nays, the House by forty-four 
yeas to twenty nays, —a vote surprisingly large. 

As was stated in our last number, the bill was discussed 
with warmth and earnestness in both Houses; and the old 
arguments, old as folly and violence, were reproduced, 
to be answered for the tenth or ten thousandth time, as it 
might be. The Committee, in their Report, quite wisely 
considered the subject as exhausted in argument already, 
and proceeded to cite the authorities upon the matter, 
arranged so as to illustrate these points, namely, — the 
uncertainty of the infliction of Capital Punishment, because 
of its severity,—the corrupting effects of it, —the execu- 
tion of the innocent,— the favorable experience where it 
has been abolished. It is remarkable how many names, 
conspicuous for wisdom and humanity, have given their 
testimony against the punishment of death. The authori- 
ties cited by the Committee give us a fair part of them. 

Thus now two States in the Union have altogether 
struck out the punishment of death from their laws, name- 
ly, Michigan and Rhode Island. Maine and Louisiana 
may be considered as having virtually abolished it: the 
first, by the provision that no person can be executed until 
a year after sentence, and then only at the discretion of the 
Governor; and the second, by empowering the jury, in all 
Capital cases, to qualify their verdict of guilty, by adding, 
‘without Capital Punishment.’ 

Sooner or later, the other States must join this number. 
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The question now is only, “ How long will they continue to 
hold out?” not, “ Whether they will hold out?” Govern- 
ment, which in history has so many abominable falsehoods 
and crimes to answer for against our human nature, and 
has got rid of so many of them in America by becoming 
republican, must here part with this one more,— the pre- 
rogative of killing us for the transgression of laws. We 
have done with the pillory, the stocks, the whipping post, 
the branding iron; and we shall have done with the gal- 
lows. Now, only those persons maintain the necessity and 
uphold the right of the gallows, who, had they been living 
in any past period, would have vindicated the continuance 
of every form of legal punishment which happened to be in 
use, and prophesied ruin to society from all innovation. 
The history of any one struggle of the spirit of humanity 
against the spirit of government, to wrest from government 
the prerogative of any special penalty or abominable usage, 
is the history of all. Power never had but one series of 
arguments, and the first time they were answered made 
victory ever after certain to humanity; only time, then, 
was wanting, and patience. 

Nothing in the history of government is more striking 
than the needless cruelty of its penalties. They came out 
of rage and fear and vengeance and selfishness; not out of 
the thought of justice. ‘The best persons in society never 
enact the laws, never have to ask the protection of the 
laws, are always shocked at the cruelty and injustice of the 
laws in their practical operation upon the class of criminals, 
always give their sympathy to erring and weak human 
nature, outraged by the severity of penalties. When the 
follies and passions which legislate, and, engrossed on pub- 
lic parchment, call themselves the laws, are mitigated, — 
then the follies and passions which transgress the laws, and 
are called crimes, will be mitigated also. As is the heart 
of a society, so will the temper of its laws be; so will the 
temper of its offences against the laws be. Violent penal- 
ties and violent crimes stand together in the doctrine of 
correspondences. 
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SHOWERING AND YOKING IN PRISONS. 


WE send you an article on the barbarities practised in the 
prisons of New York. Upon turning to the Report of the 
Legislative Committee, we find ample evidence of the in- 
humanities in habitual practice. The visitors say, over 
cautiously we think, in view of the testimony they elicited: 


‘Occasional cases of cruelty still occur, and must so long as 
such dangerous engines of torture as the shower-bath and yoke 
are left in the hands of imprudent keepers. Many of the subordi- 
nate keepers were free in their opinions that the shower-bath is a 
much more cruel punishment than the cat.’ 


They argue, to be sure, that the effect upon the officer is 
less brutalizing; but the effect upon the officer has, of 
course, nothing to do with the question. According to the 
testimony of Judge Edmonds, formerly Inspector of the 
Sing Sing Prison,—testimony the Committee cite with 
approbation, — it seems that the statements of keepers and 
sub-keepers are not reliable. The prisoners must be re- 
ferred to: — 


‘We found that it was absolutely necessary that we should 
obtain their statements, because to the world at large all within 
the walls was darkness and secrecy, and from that source no tes- 
timony could be obtained, and from the officers we could not easily 
procure the knowledge of their own misconduct. How easy it is 
for the officers to conceal their own conduct, was exemplified to 
me when I was an Inspector at Sing Sing. I was astonished and 
worried by frequent complaints of the prisoners that they did not 
get enough to eat, and I gave peremptory orders that they should 
have enough. I directed the assistant-keepers to send their men 
to the kitchen whenever they complained. One of them, who 
saw that one of his best workmen could not do a day’s labor 
from weakness, sent him to the kitchen in vain. He went him- 
self, and could get no food for his man. He then complained to 
the principal keeper. That officer, when he found out who it was 
complained, beat him over the head with an iron rule until it 
broke in his hand; then beat him with the hardwood handle of a 
stone hammer; and when that flew out of his hands, from his own 
violence, attacked him with a stone axe, and would have struck 
him with it in his passion, if he had not been prevented. The 
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poor convict was then tied up and whipped with some fifty lashes 
of the cat, and ended the incident by some two weeks’ confine- 
ment in the hospital, and all for having complained of being 
hungry.’ 


We turn, therefore, to what is credible authority upon 
the subject, — the evidence of prison physicians. The keep- 
ers, when interrogated as to the existence of ill conse- 
quences, after the use of the bath or yoke, in several 
instances denied that there were any. The medical officers 
report differently. Dr. Fosgate, of Auburn, thus refers to 
the bath: — 


*To the mechanic who calculates the influence of mere matter 
upon matter, the power of this column of water must possess 
considerable importance. But to the physiologist, who can alone 
judge with any degree of correctness of the influence of a stream, 
generally at 32 degrees Fahrenheit, falling upon the head, and 
thence covering the whole body, the suffering induced, and danger 
incurred, must appear momentous in the extreme.’ 


He further quotes the highest professional authorities for 
the prejudicial influences of the cold application, and illus- 
trates them by numerous cases which occurred under his 
own observation. ‘To make the infliction still more severe, 
ice is sometimes placed in the water. The opinion of a 
judicious prison-ofticer is cited: — 


‘The frequent repetition of the shower-bath, I was informed 
by an officer who for several years had acquired more information 
in regard to its effects, from personal observation, than any other 
individual in the prison, renders the convict less able to resist its 
influence ; and that, after several applications, it required greater 
caution in its use.’ 


Dr. Fosgate subsequently remarks : — 


‘It would scarcely be credited, should I state that a system of 
torture, to obtain confessions or information not otherwise to be 
had, is in full force in this institution. Yet such is the fact, and 
the shower-bath is the ready instrument of its execution. This 
machine is a modification of the water-punishments of the Span- 
ish Inquisition, and will as certainly extort truth or falsehood 
from the sufferer, either to gratify the wishes or confirm the sus- 
picions of a keeper of the Auburn Prison, as its original did in 
the hands of the inquisitorial fathers. 
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‘Upon the rehearsal of circumstances so revolting to every 
feeling of humanity, one is constrained to inquire whether the 
infliction of so much misery is necessary to maintain the discipline 
of this prison. The question is affirmatively answered in the 
fact, that the ‘‘ Auburn system of prison discipline ”’ is a system of 


absolute physical force, in which enters no idea of moral govern- 
ment at all.’ 


And, in the course of his examination before the Com- 
mittee, he declines to say whether or not death has resulted 
from punishment; but states that convicts were converted 
into madmen by them. 


Dr. Darius Clark, Inspector of the Clinton Prison, says: — 


‘I consider the keepers, as a general thing, very poor judges of 
the subjects for a shower-bath. My own opinion is, that some 
constitutions or temperaments will not admit of this treatment 
with impunity,’ 


Dr. D. A. Raymond says : — 


‘There are constitutions which will not admit of the shower- 
bath; and upon those it is not inflicted.’ 


This would,do very well, if we were not elsewhere told 
most distinctly that it was administered by ignorant keep- 
ers, quite unlikely to appreciate constitutional differences, 
without consultation with physician or warden. 

Dr. William N. Belcher, of the Sing Sing Prison, gives 
it as his opinion, that the shower-bath — 


‘Cannot be generally used with impunity, and that in many 
cases its use should be prohibited, although punishment should 
be inflicted in some way. I believe it to be more dangerous than 
any mode now in use.’ 


These professional dicta are supported by the testimony 
of all the more intelligent officers of the prisons. Thus 
Charles W. Pomeroy, agent of the Auburn Prison :— 


‘The abuse of the shower-bath, in improper hands, is more 
injurious than an abuse of the cat. The bath is more likely to 
injure the health of a convict than the cat. Have no doubt but 
that the minds of convicts have been impaired, and in some cases 


ruined, by the bath. I have no objection to a proper use of the 
bath.’ 
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William Sunderlin, Warden of the same prison :— 


‘In all cases where we intend to inflict severe punishment by 
the shower-bath, we have the physician present, for fear we shall 
shower him too much; and there are some convicts whose tem- 


perament is such that we think it not safe to punish them in this 
way. 


Of what value the medical attendance is, we may infer 
from the evidence of Dr. Fosgate, the physician in ques- 
tion. 


Barnabas King, a keeper: — 


‘My objections to the shower-bath are, that it is liable to injure 
the mind, as well as the health, of certain convicts.’ 


Francis C. Rich, another keeper :— 


‘I think the cat is far preferable to the punishments used in 
the prison, both in regard to health and the discipline of the 
prison. My objection to the shower-bath is, that it injures the 
health and mind of the convict; that it is not exemplary, for 
the reason that it is not administered in the presence of the con- 
victs.’ 


And Chauncey J. Smith, an agent at Sing’ Sing: — 


‘I consider the shower-bath a very cruel punishment. I have 
seen several showered in the winter, when the water was so cold it 
froze on the floor as it fell. There would be chunks of ice in the 
barrel at the time.’ 


And of this character is all the testimony. Nothing was 
ever more distinctly manifested by legal inquiry, than that 
the shower-bath is a barbarous engine of torment; that it 
is destructive to the physical and mental health of the con- 
vict; and contributes to make those discharged from our 
prisons, imbecile inmates of lunatic asylums, or charges 
upon the county poor-rates. And in order to judge of the 
grade of offences to which it is applied, we may consult 
the punishment record of the Clinton Prison, the only one 
where such a roll is preserved. We find the following 
among the crimes so punished: ‘ Not going to bed when 
ordered, ‘leaving the ranks when coming from the mines,’ 
‘talking and laughing, ‘insolent language’ (we are not 
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told how provoked), ‘profane language, ‘noise in cell, 
‘not coming from cell, ‘attempting to stab,’ ‘lying,’ ‘ steal- 
ing mittens of another convict, ‘ whistling, ‘smoking, &e. 
&c. These punishments were always inflicted by the 
offended sub-jailer, without authority from a superior; and 
how judiciously may be judged from the fact, that an 
attempt to murder is nowhere more severely chastised, 
than smoking, whistling, laughing, or talking. Indeed, few 
of the offences deserve any notice whatever; and, neverthe- 
less, they subjected the convict to merciless torture, and 
the prospect of physical weakness and intellectual inanity 
for life. 

The yoke has already been described to the readers of the 
‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Dr. Fosgate says it is not only inefh- 
cient, but 

‘ Derogatory to the discipline of the prison, as well as injurious 
to the health of the convicts. While wearing the yoke, the cul- 
prit is the butt through the sly jokes and unfeeling taunts of his 
fellow-convicts; and, on this account, it is often injuriously and 
unnecessarily worn, to show them of what stuff he is made. 


Their strained and inflamed muscles, and swelled and inflamed 
skin, of neck, breast and arms, often require medical treatment 


and rest from labor.’ 

And other evidence goes to show that it is impossible 
for the victim.to stand beneath the intolerable weight; and 
that, if strength gave way, he was punished with a cane, 
triced up with a rope, or turned into a dungeon. The time 
lost in the workshop, both by the use of the bath and the 
yoke, was usually three or four days after each infliction, — 
days spent by the convict in the hospital. The loss of 
revenue, however, is of little moment. 

We earnestly hope the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee will be listened to, and these infernal weapons removed 
from the hands of brutal, irresponsible, case-hardened under- 
lings in our State prisons. The moral system will answer 
every end, in ordinary circumstances; and we cannot better 
conclude these extracts than by quoting from the report 
of Mr. Robinson, late Warden of the Massachusetts State 
Prison : — 
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‘I have long looked upon a man as a man, whether he be the 
occupant of a palace or a prison; and, in whatever situation he 
may be, entitled to human sympathy, kindness, and respect. He 
is my brother, wherever he may be, whatever of wrong or of 
crime he may have been tempted to commit. 

‘The more he has erred and strayed from the path of right and 
virtue, the more he is to be pitied, and the louder is his call upon 
our commiseration, our sympathy for his sufferings, and our 
efforts for his reformation to rectitude, to usefulness, and to hap- 
piness. We are all liable to fall into temptation: if it were not 
so, we should not have all been taught to beseech our Father in 
heaven to “lead us not into temptation.” I felt my own frailties 
and imperfections, and resolved to do by others as I shouid wish 
to be done by, if I were in their situation. It seemed to me, 
therefore, in entering upon the duties of this office, if I erred at 
all, I should prefer rather to err on the side of kindness, clemency, 
and humanity, than on that of severity of punishments. I knew 
that the laws, rules, regulations, and discipline of the prison must 
be enforced. But 1 wished, if possible, to enforce them without 
recourse to corporal punishment or physical suffering. And I 
have succeeded thus far, as well as I could have expected. With 
the exception of three cases, and those soon after I took charge, 
the government of the prison has been administered without cor- 
poral punishment. ‘The shower-bath has not been used. And 
yet I think I can safely say, that the convicts are as orderly, as 
industrious and obedient as heretofore, and more contented, do- 
cile, and happy. A feeling of mutual respect, kindness, and 
friendship seems to be growing up between us. I am sure I 
experience these affections towards the convicts, and every day 
gives evidence that the same affections are being excited in their 
breasts towards me.’ 


The ‘ Boston Daily Journal,’ speaking on the subject, has 
the following just remarks :— 


‘These punishments appear to have been administered indis- 
criminately for “‘not going to bed when ordered,’ “ attempting 
to stab,” ‘talking and laughing,” “stealing,” “lying,” ‘* whist- 
ling,” ‘‘smoking,”’ &c. It appears, too, that they may be inflicted 
by a sub-jailer, without the authority of a superior; and it is not 
difficult to see, from the list of offences above furnished, how 
often the convict may be made to suffer through the ignorance or 
ill-will of irresponsible keepers. 

‘The propriety of allowing the continuance of these plans of 
refined cruelty is very questionable. With the exception of the 
bath in boiling oil, the rack, the pincers, the molten lead, and 
other revolting practices of the Spanish and Roman Inquisitions, 
we can imagine nothing more unrelentingly cruel than the yoke 
and the bath as administered in the New York penitentiaries. 
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They are not essential means of prison discipline. Such punish- 
ments are never inflicted in the Massachusetts State Prison, which 
is one of the best disciplined institutions of the kind in the coun- 
try. Mr. Robinson, in his last annual report, stated that in but 
three instances since he was appointed Warden had corporeal 
punishment been inflicted, and the bath had never been used. 
The government of moral force he always found to work well; 
and the principle of kindness and respect for the prisoner as a 
man, generally secured for him the obedience and affection of the 
prisoner. We would commend this fact to the notice of the 
friends of humanity in the New York Legislature, which State is 


disgraced by a system of discipline which is brutal and demoral- 
izing.’ B. 





THe Star in THE East.—In May, 1846, when the news 
arrived that the State of Michigan had abolished Capital Punish- 
ment, the ‘ New York Tribune’ remarked that ‘the Sun had risen 
in the West.’ Now that the gallant little State of Rhode Island 
has wiped the bloody law from her statute-book, we may say, 
* Behold the Star in the East.’ Yes, the Legislature of Rhode 
Island has the glory of being the second in this Union to ordain 
the total abolition of the Death Penalty; and by a large majority 
too, forty-four to twenty in the popular branch. Let the friends 
of the cause take courage from this almost unexpected triumph. 
It has been effected by persevering exertions, by lectures, by the 
circulation of documents, and by petitions. We have long known 
some of the active men and women in this movement in Rhode 
Island, and we know them to be of that class who are never 
defeated, though often baffled. We rejoice with them. 

Now for the Empire State. Let us redouble our exertions, and 
we shall succeed. New York has done many glorious things for 
humanity. She was among the first to abolish imprisonment for 
debt, to forbid the use of the lash in State Prisons, to furnish 
Libraries and Instructors for Convicts, and to establish an Asylum 
for Idiots. In that important cause, the sacredness of human 
life, may she also remember her motto, ‘ Excelsior’ !— Christian 
Ambassador. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CAUSE. 


‘Tae Prisoners’ Frrenp’ is winning golden opinions 
lately. ‘The leading article in the March number, entitled 
‘Prison Law and Criminal Treatment, is regarded as among 
the best which has ever appeared in its pages. The article 
on the Death Penalty, from the ‘ London News,’ is another 
of almost equal merit. We think the last two or three 
numbers will compare favorably with the ‘ Pennsylvania 
Journal’ in interest and ability. A great want is felt of a 
Journal that will rank with that of our Philadelphia friends, 
and we think the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ will supply it. 

Encouracement. —'T'wo States, Michigan and Rhode 
Island, have abolished Capital Punishment absolutely ; and 
two, Maine and Vermont, have done so practically. Loui- 
siana has also taken a great step towards it. Others will 
follow. 

The ‘ New York Times, a popular journal, advocates the 
postponement of execution in Capital Offences for one year 
after conviction. <A step in the right direction. 

New Yorkx.— A bill has been introduced into the Legis- 
lature to abolish Capital Punishment. Petitions have been 
presented to allow convicts to earn money by over-work 
for their own use after discharge, also to aid in establishing 
a ‘ Home for discharged Female Convicts” The Report of 
the Prison Investigating Committee has awakened public 
attention to the whole subject of Prison Reform. The 
Inspectors have replied to it, and the Committee will rejoin. 





To return evil for good is the act of a demon; to return evil 
for evil is human frailty; to return good for good is mere equity; 
to return good for evil is Christian charity. To resent an insult 
is manly; to forgive it is godlike. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. XXI. 
SHOE-BLACKS IN LONDON. — RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


Amone the various modes adopted to find employment 
for the Ragged Schools was that of forming a company of 
shoe-blacks. Every other avenue seemed to be filled. It 
occurred one day to Lord Ashley (now Earl of Shaftes- 
bury), that this would be a source of revenue to the poor 
boys who had been picked up in the streets of London. 
We saw them at almost every corner, clothed in their little 
red jackets, with their block on the sidewalk and their 
blacking-brush, ready to give you a fine polish for a penny. 
Of course, the Great Exhibition furnished them with a good 
field for their operations. 

We do not see why something of the same kind might 
not be adopted in our large cities, especially on public days. 
To give the reader an idea, we quote from the ‘ London 
Atheneum :’ — 


‘One of the features of ancient London revived for the Great 
Exhibition was the company of shoe-blacks. The revival was an 
experiment connected with one of the great questions of our day,— 
the disposal of the abandoned children of wretchedness and crime 
who infest our streets. The poor boys were of various sorts. 
Many were orphans, some were sailor-boys, not a few had been 
starving in the streets for years; almost all were homeless, ragged, 
ignorant, dirty little wretches, for whom no one seemed to care. 
They were, in truth, exact samples of that large class of young 
castaways from which the criminal population is continually 
recruited in strength, and for which the ragged school was espe- 
cially designed. ‘To deal with the case of these youngsters has 
ever been a serious difficulty. The usual doors of labor appear 
closed against them. If the humane set them to chop wood or 
break stones, it was objected to as an infringement of the rights 
of free labor. Happily, the shoe-black was a defunct personage 
in London streets; and, with the exception of a colony of French 
boys, who established themselves in the Park, but were removed 
by the police for bad conduct, no one could complain of the new 
aspirants for public favor trenching on ground already occupied. 
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At first the boys had much to contend against. They were new 
to the work, and felt awkward in their fine clothes. Idle boys 
mocked at them, pulled their aprons, and put dirt into their pots. 
Portly gentlemen posed them with strange questions. Elderly 
ladies told them they would all come to be lord mayors. Coster- 
mongers called them young cardinals and red republicans, in allu- 
sion to their red jackets. Foreigners offered them curious coins for 
change. Old soldiers, with only one leg, insisted on paying half- 
price; and sometimes shabby people would say, off-hand, that 
they would pay next time. Still, the boys stood their ground, and 
held manful possession of the points which they had seized at 
first. A few of them, it is true, fell into temptation, like other 
mortals, owing to success. Kossuth’s visit to Guildhall was a 
sort of Capua to some. That day, people trod unanimously on 
each other’s toes, and the industrial little colony earned a large 
sum of money. A few of the urchins could not bear up calmly 
against this flood-tide of prosperity; they feasted on magnificent 
pies; they steamed to Greenwich, and gorged themselves with 
white bait; they made themselves ill with cheap cigars; they 
shook themselves with rides on Hampstead donkeys. But these 
offenders were exceptions to the rule, and they were discharged 
for bad conduct. Nearly all the boys saved money, which was 
kept for them in a little bank established by the committee. One 
had £7 put by; several had £5 each. Many a widowed mother 
was supported by her son’s blacking-brush. Seven of the lads 
spent their savings on an outfit for Australia, and are now in 
that colony; fourteen others obtained situations in families. One 
has bound himself apprentice to the Watermen’s Company ; 
another relieved his parents from a distress for rent ; and a father 
was enabled by the same means to come up to London, and see the 
boy from whom he had been separated for years! Such is the 
result of this little experiment, as told by one of the committee. 
Whio will not wish the further trial good speed ?’ 


Ragged Schools. — It has been recommended to the 
Legislature that an act should be procured to give the au- 
thorities of cities and towns power to arrest and make 
suitable provision for vagrant children. It has been found 
in England that education is cheaper than punishment. 
The following from an English paper will give the reader 
an idea of the success of Ragged Schools :— 


‘At a recent annual meeting of the friends of this enterprise in 
Edinburgh, statements were made of the most encouraging cha- 
racter. After an experience of five years, the results had exceeded 
the first expectations. In that time, two hundred and sixteen 
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had graduated from the Ragged Schools in that city into thriving 
occupations. These had been the mere offscouring of the streets; 
but they had been taken out of vicious connections, had learned 
to read and write, and were growing up intelligent and industrious 
members of society. It has been estimated that every convicted 
thief cost the country fifteen hundred dollars, and that, in saving 
these children from becoming thieves, the country has been saved 
an expense of $324,000. 

‘The children are employed four hours of the day in religious 
and secular education, four hours in labor, and four in taking 
amusement, food, &c. The industrial department yields a little 
profit after paying all its own expenses. ‘The fact that the insti- 
tution feeds and clothes the children gives them all needed control 
over them.’ 


It should be remembered that these schools are founded 
entirely on moral suasion. No parent is compelled to send 
his children. In fact, it would be somewhat difficult for 
some of the children to know whether they ever had any 
parents! The Ragged Schools are kept open every day. 
On Sunday, there is more of an effort to impress upon the 
children religious instruction. 


Onto PenrtreENTIARY.— The prisoners in the Ohio Peniten- 
tiary are in receipt of forty cents per diem for their labor. 


Lovistana PENITENTIARY. — The profits of the Penitentiary 
of Louisiana, during 1851, were $12,638.67; of which sum 
$4,000 are to be paid into the Treasury, agreeably to terms of 
lease ; leaving balance of profits to lessees of $8,638.67, upon a 
business, as appears upon their books, of more than $215,000. 


Caritat PuntsHMENT. — The Indiana House of Representa- 
tives have refused to abolish Capital Punishment. Ayes, 36; 
nays, 38. 


TreMPERANCE. — In Ohio, the State Temperance Convention 
has decided that the Maine Law is not calculated to promote 
temperance, and that a true reformation must depend on moral 
suasion. In Maine there was only a capital of $17,000 invested 
in the manufacture of liquor. 
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EXECUTION OF OTTO GRUNZIG. 


Tus criminal, after being condemned to die, was re- 
prieved by telegraphic communication from Albany to New 
York. Had it not been for the telegraph, he would have 
been executed before ; for the Governor despatched a notice, 
only a few hours before the first time set for the execution, 
to delay the hour. The interview between him and his 
child must have been heart-rending. It is thus described by 
an eye-witness :— 


‘It was about five o’clock in the afternoon when this dispatch 
was received; and, as it appeared to be a final decision of the 
Executive, the intelligence was communicated to the doomed man, 
who received the sad tidings with surprising fortitude, and said, 
“‘T am innocent! I am innocent! Such justice! To find me 
guilty, when so much proof was given of my innocence! When 
my trial was coming on, I thought I did not want any lawyer; I 
did not think that any law could find me guilty. No, no (burst- 
ing into a laugh), I cannot believe I shall be hung; nor shall I 
believe it until the rope is around my neck. Why, any child could 
see my innocence. I know I aminnocent.’ At this moment word 
came that Margaretta had read the will; and Grunzig was taken 
before her by the Sheriff and Mr. Chase, his efficient deputy. 

‘This last and parting interview was heart-rending to behold. 
Margaretta bore in her arms the infant-boy who was endeavoring 
to spring from thence, through the iron bars, on beholding its 
father. Margaretta positively refused to sign the last document, 
fearful that the guardians would dispossess her some day of her 
children. Grunzig begged of her to sign it, nay, implored her, as 
his last dying request; but she still refused to comply. Sheriff 
Carnley then informed Grunzig, that he must now take his farewell 
of his child and Margaretta, as it would be his last interview. He 
refused to take any parting farewell of Margaretta, evidently vexed 
at her refusal to sign the will. The child was then presented to 
him, which he clasped in his arms, and wept most bitterly, kissing 
it again’ and again, talking to the poor innocent babe as if it un- 
derstood the solemn ceremony about to be performed. Margaretta, 
almost overwhelmed with grief, held out her hand to Grunzig, 
which he ultimately seized; and a scene then followed which the 
reader can more easily imagine than can possibly be described. 

‘This dreadful parting was one long to be remembered by 
those who witnessed it. Sheriff Carnley and many others were 
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compelled to give vent to their stifled feelings, in a manner which 
denotes the heart of a man for the misfortunes of his fellow-being. 
Grunzig was separated from his family by the deputy-sheriff, and 
conveyed back to his cell, accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Verren 
and Mr. Camp, his spiritual advisers.’ 


The following is a copy of the official document from 
Gov. Hunt to Sheriff Carnley :— 


‘Srate or New York, Executive Department, 
* Albany, Feb, 26, 1852. 


‘ Sir, —I have fully considered the evidence, including the recent 
disclosures in the case of Otto Grunzig. After carefully weighing the 
testimony, and sonaens the contradictory statements that have been 
presented, I am firmly conyinced that he is guilty of the deliberate murder 
of his wife by poison, and that his conviction is just. Entertaining this 
belief, I am compelled to refuse the applications so powerfully urged for a 
further exercise of executive clemency. It remains for you (painful and 
solemn is the duty) to execute the sentence of the law. 


‘ Very respectfully, ‘Wasuineron Hunt. 
‘To Thos. Carnley, Esq., 


Sheriff of the City and County of New York.’ 


There were,about two hundred and fifty ‘invited guests’ 
at the execution, including the sheriffs, jury, the clergy, the 
physicians, editors, and police, with a German committee. 
Of course, the execution was private.*. The form of the in- 
vitation is as follows :— 


‘You are respectfully invited to witness the execution of Otto 
Grunzig.’ 


‘We trust,’ says Mrs. Child, ‘that a specimen of such invi- 
tations may be preserved for museums. They should be kept, as 
relics of a barbarous age, for succeeding generations to wonder at. 
They might be hung up in a frame; and the portrait of a New 
Zealand Chief, picking the bones of an enemy of his tribe, would 
be an appropriate pendant.’ 


Every preparation being made for this infernal business, 


the Sheriff said, — 


‘Otto Grunzig, the time has now arrived for your execution; 


and an opportunity is now offered you to make any expression you 
may desire.’ 


* Of the thirty-one States in the Union, fifteen have abolished public 
executions, and two have abolished the death-penalty altogether, viz. Michi- 
gan and Rhode Island. 
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The prisoner then, in a firm voice, said, — 


‘I have nothing to say, except that I am murdered. I am con- 
demned innocent, and I here protest my innocence. I say to the 
people of New York, that I am innocent; and that my innocence 
will come some other day. This is all.’ 


He was asked if he believed the Bible. He replied that 
he did. It was then said, — 


‘That it was possible to deceive man, but he could not deceive 
the Almighty, into whose presence he would, perhaps, after the 
lapse of a few short hours, be hurried; that no declaration, either 
one way or another, could in any way affect his fate; and to declare, 
in view of all these circumstances, whether he was guilty or inno- 
cent.’ 


The prisoner added, — 


‘There is the baddest justice in the world in New York. I am 
no murderer. One day or other, my innocence will come out.’ 


During the morning, the wretched man spent consider- 
able time in writing letters in German, the tenor of which 
is at present unknown. 

About noon, Rev. Mr. Verren performed, in the cell of 
the doomed man, the Episcopal service, for such cases pro- 
vided. Grunzig appeared to be very fervent, and joined in 
a very devout and becoming manner in the exercises. The 
remainder of his time, up to the hour of execution, he spent 
in reading and praying. In the early part of the afternoon, 
Grunzig approached one of the clergymen present, and 
protested his innocence, and requested him to make it 
known. He spoke with great earnestness, and displayed 
but little emotion, his mind being apparently very calm and 
collected. 

Great care was taken to prevent the possibility of a 
suicide by the criminal; as though a man had not the same 
right to kill himself that the community has to kill him, 
though we, of course, deny the right in either case. 

The Sheriff then called upon Rev. Mr. Leander to con- 
duct,such religious exercises as he might deem proper. The 
reverend gentleman then delivered a very fervid prayer, in 
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the German language, and was followed by Rev. Dr. Ver- 
ren, in English. 

These exercises being concluded, the Sheriff offered an 
opportunity to those who wished to bid farewell to the con- 
demned. In shaking hands with him, Rev. Mr. Verren’s 
emotion choked his utterance, while the convict uttered 
audibly, ‘I am good, I am good.’ 

Mr. Sheriff Carnley, in taking his farewell, said, — 

‘My friend, good bye; may God bless you, and may you here- 
after be happy.’ 

A moment after this, the rope was cut; and, with a few 
convulsive struggles, the suspended man was motionless. 
After hanging forty minutes, he was pronounced by Coroner 
Ives and Dr. Wood to be dead. His body was then taken 
down, and given to the care of the German Society. 

Within the prison-yard, all was orderly; and the details 
of the painful duty devolving upon the Sheriff were carried 
out with quietness and regularity, much to the credit of 
himself and those whose duty obliged them to aid him. 

About three thousand persons attended his funeral, with 
badges and banners, and attended with music, Du Saint 
Esprit, to Greenwood Cemetery. 





ANECDOTE OF WuiItTELocKE. — When Bustrode Whitelocke 
was embarking as Cromwell’s envoy to Sweden, in 1653, he was 
much disturbed in mind as he rested in Harwich, on the preceding 
night, which was very stormy, while he reflected on the distracted 
state of the nation. It happened that a confidential servant slept 
in an adjacent bed, who, finding that his master could not sleep, 
at length said, “‘ Pray, sir, will you give me leave to ask you a 
question?” “Certainly.” ‘Pray, sir, don’t you think that 
God governed the world very well before you came into it?” 
“Undoubtedly.” ‘“* And pray, sir, don’t you think he will govern 
it quite as well when you are gone out of it?” ‘‘ Certainly.” 
‘“* Then, sir, pray excuse me; but don’t you think you may trust 
him to govern it quite as well as long as you live?” To this 
question, Whitelocke had nothing to reply; but, turning himself 
about, soon fell fast asleep till he was summoned to embark. 
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MAN FIRST. 


Tue Governments of the world have committed a grave 
blunder for ages. They have respected the thing made, 
and virtually despised the maker. This accounts, to some 
extent, for that inordinate thirst for material wealth, and 
that contemptible spirit of aristocracy, which have from time 
immemorial characterized our people. The possession and 
worship of money has, more than any other thing, built up 
those barriers between man and man, and class and class, 
which disgrace society. Look down Cheapside, at any 
hour of the day, and what do you see? You see numbers 
of men intent upon the acquisition of something. The 
quickness of their step, the firmness on their faces, betoken 
that they are bent on something which appears to absorb 
their whole being. These men’s thoughts are fixed on how 
they shall get money. Almost altogether forgetful of the 
interests of others, they pursue their way with unrelaxed 
energy, under the almost resistless influence of self. The 
mind, the imperishable realities of their spiritual being, the 
truly noble purposes for which man was endowed with such 
capacities of investigating, appreciating, and realizing, are 
comparatively forgotten under the devouring idea of self. 
The claims of the body usurp the claims of the soul. ‘The 
finer sympathies which should bind man to man, the capa- 
bilities of aspiring after the godlike, are almost altogether 
lost in the desire for material aggrandizement. Deplorable 
as these circumstances are, it is not for the writer to uncon- 
ditionally blame those who are so intently engaged. A 
comprehensive view of man, his history and tendencies, 
would enable one to see that such a stage in the pathway 
of human progression might reasonably be expected. There 
are evidently many causes which contribute to such a state 
of things; and the putting of money before man, gold before 
goodness, and wealth before wisdom, is not the least. Pay- 
ing greater respect to wealth, rank, titles, and aristocratic 
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distinctions, than to mental and moral qualifications, — 
giving birth the preference to worth, and paying homage to 
the accidental, at the expense of the good and true, ex- 
plains perhaps as much as any thing the deplorable anomaly. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue Joint Committee of the House of Representatives 
and Senate gave the petitioners for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment a hearing on Wednesday, March 17, and again 
on Friday, March 19, in the large Hall of the State House. 

We can give but a short account, for our monthly is now 
going to press. We promise our readers an interesting 
sketch in our next number. 

The speakers were, Hon. Amasa Walker, Secretary of 
State; Rev. Dr. Beecher; Wendell Phillips; Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison; Rev. M. H. Smith; C. Spear. 

We opened the meeting by general remarks on both 
afternoons. ‘The subjects presented were, the Scriptures :— 
I. Cain and Abel. II. The Noahic Covenant. III. The 
Teachings of Christ. IV. The Epistle to the Romans. 
The authorities quoted were: I. Lord Brougham. II. At- 
torney-General Austin. III. Edward Livingston. IV. 
Hon. Robert Rantoul. V. Secretary of State of Michigan. 
The countries referred to were: I. Russia. II. Tuscany. 
Ill. Bombay. IV. England. 

The subject was ably argued, and the Committee deserve 
much praise for the courteous and patient manner in which 
they listened to the speakers on both sides of the question. 

The Hall of the House of Representatives was granted 
to us on Friday, March 26. The subject of the Address 
was the late Mission to England. The origin and object of 
that Mission was explained, and the friendly relations now 
existing between England and America were presented. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


The Christian Life: a Manual of Sacred Verse. By R. Montgomery, 
M.A. 4th edition, revised. London: Rivingtons, 1851. — The popularity 
of this work is a cheering sign of the times. Most grandly, beautifully, 
and truly, has the author delineated, in a poetic form, the dangers and 
duties, hopes and fears, the faults, the privileges, and final destinies, of a 
believer in the religion of Christ. Around these high and solemn themes 
has he flung the chaste, the gentle, and noble ornaments of poesy. There 
is a sympathy and tenderness in this volume that we admire. Poetry and 
religion have always been wedded mates in the pages of Sacred Writ. 
The work is divided into two parts. We must give our readers a few 
specimens of this excellent book. The first quotation is from a poem 
entitled, ‘ Our Duty is our Glory : ’— 


* Needs no rank, nor wealth, nor learning, 

When our sainted wills incline, 

With a passion ever burning, 
To pursue the path divine ; 

Humble cares and cottage scene 

To the Lord’s elect have been 

Little Edens, where they found 

Angels camping all around. 


* Though thy station be but lowly, 

Christ is there, thy soul to bless ; 

Though thou seem’st forgotten wholly, 
Left to toil in loneliness, 

Eyes through heaven are peering down 

In thy cross to see thy crown: 

Let thy task in prayer be done, 

And thy glories are begun.’ 


The following on ‘ Silent Prayer’ we like much : — 


‘ We do not pray, because we move 
Our lips in oral speech ; 
For depths abound of deeper love 
Than words can ever reach. 


‘ For words may flow from fluent powers, 
And prove a dubious sign ; 
But only when the truth is ours, 
The heart, O Lord! is thine.’ 


Perhaps no author has given us a more original apostrophe of the 
ocean than is found in the following stanzas : — 


* Eternity of waters! there thou art, 
Dear to the eye, and glorious to the heart: 
Bounding in brightness, as they plunge on shore, 
I greet thy waves, and gladden in their roar, 


* Alone in grandeur, ever-liying Sea ! 
Thou swelling anthem sung to Deity, 
When thy deep thunders, with a dying fall 
Roll like hosannas to the Lord of all.’ 






























Literary World. 


One of the finest poems is entitled ‘ The First Soul in Heaven : ’ — 


© In hushed eternity alone, 
/ Before all creatures were, 
1a Jenovan held His throne, 
| : Unworshipped by a prayer. 


‘There was no space, nor scene, nor time, 
Nor aught by names we call ; 
But, centred in Himself, 
Was God, the All in All’ 


ie Rafat the a 


The soft and tender beauty of flowers has often been portrayed by our 
finest English poets, yet we doubt whether the most extensive reader of 
English poetry can produce stanzas any richer than the following : — fe 


* Ye silent poems! that from Nature’s book f4 

Warble of Eden to man’s inward ear, : 

Filling the thoughtful eyes that on ye look re 
With the soft mystery of a sacred tear. : 


* Orphans of Eden, their parental soil 
Has long withered, and by weeds o’errun ; 
While burdened manhood, with a brow of toil, 
Endures the desert, and outworks the sun. 


* But these, like babes, whose mothers we deplore, 
Still do their budding features love to keep 
A soft, sad trace of Paradise no more, 
3 And waken memories that well may weep.’ 


nt, Le A 


We should be glad to make more extracts from this work, for there are 
several sentiments that strike us for their power, conciseness, and exceed- 
ing beauty ; but we should exciude a notice of several other books now 
lying on our table, which claim our early attention. 

The Poetic Review. London: J. Passmore Edwards. ~The object of t 
this work is to supply the place of the Poetic Companion by the same : 
editor. It will show the philosophy of poetry, and the poetry of philoso- 
phy. It will aim at the cultivation of the Beautiful and True, and the 
development of the essential beauty and spirituality of Life. It will do 
this by giving a variety of Original Poetry, Reviews of all the principal 
new Poetical Works, and Sketches of living and dead Poets; and by 
showing the Poetry of Nature and of Man, in its various aspects and 
manifestations, independent of rhythm or rhyme, elaborated epics or 

tender sonnets. We shall watch this work with great interest, believing 

' it will be a unique addition to our periodical literature. 

Iittell’s Living Age, No. 409. Boston, Tremont Street. — Contents : 
I. The Doctrine of Non-Intervention. II. John Jay, or the ‘ Farewell 
Address.’ III. The Messenger. IV. On White Lies. V. The French 
Usurper. VI. Past and Present Legislatures of France. VII. The 
Ministry and the Press. VIII. Plays and Dances for Charity. Porrry: 
A Willow Branch. When Iam Old. Hands all Round. 

Waverley Magazine. Boston. — This is one of the most elegant weeklies 

in our city. It has a host of valuable contributors, and is receiving a wide 

circulation. Mr. Dow, its enterprising proprietor, is one of the best 
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printers in Boston. He spares no pains nor money to meet the wants of 
the community. We cordially recommend his excellent periodical to the 
friends of polite literature. We are glad to learn that its subscription is 
increasing. Price $2 a year. 

The Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and the Fine Arts. By 
Kazlitt Arvine, A.M. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 59, Washington 
Street, 1851. — A more entertaining publication has not appeared for many 
years in this country. A great mass of information is here embodied, and 
in such a form that it will engage the attention of thousands of readers. 
There will be Anecdotes of Music, Painting, Literature, Artists, &c., of all 
ages. Elegant illustrations will adorn the pages of the work. The pub- 
lishers deserve great credit for bringing out this work, and the public are 
under obligations to sustain them. Issued in eight parts; 25 cents for 
each number. Royal octavo. 


Votume Five. — Our next volume commences in September. We are 
making preparations for it, by securing Correspondents, not only in this 
country, but abroad. We have ample materials for a work of this charac- 
ter. We must ask our friends to increase our list. Let each subscriber 
send one name. 

Apvertisinc. —It would help us some if persons would send us a few 
advertisements. We could add four pages to the end of our monthly. 
Advertisements of books and journals similar to the one on the fourth 
page of our cover would be very suitable, and would be inserted on 
reasonable terms. 

A Carp. —The subscriber takes this opportunity to express his warmest 
thanks to the Hon. Mr. Crittenden, American Consul at Liverpool, for his 
kindness in ministering to his wants during his sickness in that city, and 
for forwarding from London a valuable trunk of documents ; also to Capt. 
Lott, and the Surgeon of Her Majesty’s Royal Mail Steamship ‘ Europa,’ 
for their kindness during one of the longest and most perilous voyages that 
has ever occurred since the commencement of Steam Navigation between 
England and America. C. Srear, Editor. 

A meetine of the friends of Prison Reform will take place in Boston 
during the Anniversary week in May. A more definite notice in our next. 


Posracr. — The postage of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ is as follows : — 


CENTS. 
Any distance, not over 50 miies ewe fe ae 


Over 50 miles and not exceeding 300 ° ° ° ° ° 24 
Over 300 miles and not exceeding 1,000 . a a 
Over 1,000 miles and not exceeding 2,000 — - § 

Over 2,000 miles and not exceeding 4,000 . ° ° ° 6} 
Over 4,000 miles . ° ° ° é ° : ° ° ° 74 


